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Mr. Mi. E. Hastings, of New York, 
made us a short but pleasant call last 
week. He is at the World’s Fair with an 
exhibit of specialties in bee-supplies, etc., 
and wlll also assist Mr. Hershiser a little in 
re-arranging the New York honey exhibit. 
Mr. Hastings reports a fair trade in sup- 
plies this season. 


>—--- 


Some Beautiful Pictures we have 
received from B. Taylor, of Forestville, 
Minn. They represent his home, shop, api- 
ary, house-apiary, and general surround- 
ings, which show that Friend Taylor takes 
delight in having everything neat and 
beautiful around him. The house-apiary 
we expect to illustrate in the Bez JouRNAL 
soon, accompanied with a full description. 





The Nebraska Bee-Keeper for 
September was the first to reach our desk. 
It contains the pictures and condensed bio- 
graphical sketches of L. D. Stilson, editor 
of the paper, E. Whitcomb, E. Kretchmer, 
Mrs. J. N. Heater, G. M. Whitford, J. M. 
Carr, and Chas. White. Several extra 
pages are added, and it presents a good ap- 
pearance. Bro. Stilson is a worker, and 
will be at the Staté Fair at Lincoln, Nebr., 
from Sept. 8th to the 15th. Better go, if 
you can, 


. SEPT. 7, 1893. 


NO. 10. 


Dr. ©. C. Miller very agreeably sur- 
prised us by calling quite unexpectedly last 
week. He wason: his way to attend the 
Seventh International (12th National) and 
Second World’s Sunday School Conven- 
tions, in St. Louis, Mo., beginning Aug. 30th 
and closing Sept. 6th. The Doctor is never 
happier than when engaged in,Sunday 
school work, and he may well be, for to our 
mind there is nothing more soul-inspiring 
or “happifying’’ than that very work. 
Long may he live to bless this great cause 
with his cheering, helpful efforts, and holy 
and humble life. 


—_ 


Mr. Jas. W. Townley, of Octavia, 
Nebr., gave us a pleasant call recently. He 
was ‘taking in” the Fair, and thought he 
had ‘done it’’ pretty thoroughly. He 
farms and cares for his bees in the sum- 
mer, and teaches school in the winter. This 
makes a most excellent combination, as Mr. 
T. has proven to his own satisfaction. In 
his part of the country the honey crop is 
taken after August first, the principal 
source being the heart’s-ease which seldom 
fails to yield bountifully. 





The New York Honey Exhibit 
at the World’s Fair has been referred to 
several times in the BEE JouRNAL, and this 
week, on page 309, Mr. Hershiser, who has 
charge of the exhibit, gives what he be- 
lieves to be the facts about the exhibit, in 
reply to what we published on pages 200 
and 201. As to whether other State ex- 
hibits show superior or inferior honey to 
that of New York, itis really unnecessary 
to say, for any one who visits the Fair can 
easily see for himself. New York does not 
claim to produce nicer honey than any 
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other State, but just as nice, though we 
understand many admit that the 500 pounds 
of comb honey shown in the Michigan ex- 
hibit, and produced by Hon. R. L. Taylor, 
is the finest on exhibition. 

Weare very certain that our critic on 
page 200 did not intend to cast any reflec- 
tions on the New York State exhibit, and 
we feel that the apparent difference in 
opinions must result, in a measure, at least, 
from the different ways of looking at 
things. 





—-_- — 


Mr. F. J. Liye. of Delphos, Ohio, 
visited the BEE JOURNAL office a short time 
since. He is over 70 years old, but still en- 
ergetic and a great admirer of the little 
bee. Inspeaking of ridding apiaries of the 
pestiferous ants, he said that he succeeded 
splendidly with pulverized salsoda, sprink- 
ling it wherever the ants were. He also 
made a strong solution of it, by using 
water, and then sprinkling it upon the ant 
nests, and also in other places infested by 
them. The same thing he also used to keep 
down the grass around the hives and in the 
apiary. It certainly has at least two very 
good recommendations—it 
easily applied. 


is cheap and 


<< + <-——_ —____- 


Honey-Dew, as mentioned last week, 
is the name of a Russian drink made 
principally from honey, and exhibited in 
connection with the Indiana honey exhibit 
at the World’s Fair. Mr. Hill, who has 
charge of the exhibit, has a small pyramid 
of pint bottles of the ‘‘ Honey-Dew ” in the 
glass exhibition case, and it makes a very 
attractive appearance with the neat and 
many-colored labels that decorate the bot- 
tles containing the drink. 

Mr. Hill gave us a bottle of it as a sample, 
which we took home and placed in a re- 
frigerator. When cool it is a very refresh- 
ing drink, something like Hires’ root beer, 
though we believe it is much less ‘‘ sharp” 
in taste. 

The company, which was organized to 
manufacture the new honey-drink at Ken- 
dallville over a year ago, has failed, 
through some mismanagement. Mr. Hill 
believes that if the right parties would take 
hold of the business, a good thing financially 
could be made out of it, and at the same 
time a new demand be created for ex- 


tracted honey. 
A little over a year ago Mr. Hill had this 





to say about the drink, in his Bee- Keepers’ 
Guide: 

It isa very popular drink in Russia, and 
is used in large quantities. It is kept in 
public places, and ‘is sold about as we sell 
soda-water in this country. We think the 
new honey fresh from the flowers and 
hives, containing all of its flavor and odor, 
full strength, having lost nothing by stand 
ing and candying, would make the best 
drink. That used in Russia was ** strained ” 
honey, very strong, and of all kinds, but 
we ought to be able to furnish each kind 
ees 

t looks as though this enterprise would 
use up a large quantity of honey. The 
drink is not intoxicating. 


Of course, if the drink were in the least 
intoxicating we should not mention it in 
these columns, as we think there are already 
too many beverages that should never have 
been invented. Butif it will open up a new 
field for the use of honey, and also furnish 
a safe, refreshing and healthful drink, we 
can see no reason why its production should 
not be encouraged. 





New Bee-Papers.—In commenting 
upon the suspension of publication of the 
Bee- Keepers’ Guide, the British Bee Jowrnal 
used these very truthful words, which we 
commend to all who may imagine they are 
‘*divinely called’ to start a new bee-paper: 


Although we read year after year of new 
journals being started and coming to grief, 
itis astonishing to us that there are still 
found persons simple enough to think that 
— have merely to start a bee-paper to 
make it a success, and yet simpler persons 
to believe them. There are every year in 
America a number of new bee-papers 
started, and about as many become extinct. 
so that we have for a long time ceased to 
notice them. 





Rev. E. T. Abbott began, in the 
Kansas Farmer for Aug. 16th, a series of 
articles covering pretty thoroughly the sub- 
ject of bee-culture. He will try to answer 
just such questions as a beginner in the 
business would be likely toask. We proph- 
esy that Friend Abbott will give something 
very interesting to the readers of that 
paper, for he is capable of doing that very 
thing, as he pushes a sharp pencil. 





Great Britain imported honey dur- 
ing the month of July, 1893, to the value of 
about $12,000. We wonder how much the 
United States exported during the same 
month. 
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The Nebraska Honey Exhibit 
at the World’s Fair is one of the principal 
attractions in the apiarian department, and 
we are more than pleased to be able to pre- 
sent to our readers a picture of it this week, 
through the kindness of Bro. Whitcomb, of 
Friend, Nebr., who so acceptably installed 
the exhibit. 


Nebraska occupies a position in about the 
center of the row of honey cases, and im- 
mediately in front of the broad stairway 
leading up into the east gallery. Having 
been the first in selecting their position, 
none better was to be had. 

In the arrangement of the exhibit, 65 
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this wax exhibit is the best in the honey 
department. The wax figures and flowers 
were made by Mrs. Whitcomb, which shows 
much skill, indeed, as does the basket of 
various kinds of luscious fruit, all made of 
beeswax, by Mrs. Wm. Stolley, of Grand 
Island, Nebr. Some of the figures and the 
basket of fruit are very distinctly seen at 
the left in the accompanying picture of the 
exhibit. 

Between the wax exhibit, on shelving 
made of clear white basswood, are arranged 
alternately about 12 distinct samples of 
honey. The comb honey is in cases holding 
one and two pounds, each made of clear 
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The Nebraska State Honey and Wax Exhibit at the World’s Fair. 


specimens of the principal honey-producing 
plants of the State of Nebraska, mounted 
in very good shape on cards, are placed on 
either side of the case, and at the top over 
the balance of the exhibit. These cards 
show the botanical name, proper name, 
where and by whom gathered, and the date 
they were found in bloom. They are at- 
tracting much attention, as no other State 
pretends to show anything of the kind. 


Ineach end of the case is arranged an 
exhibit of wax, which consists of floral, art 
and agricultural designs in pure wax as it 
came from the extractor in the pure, bright 
sunlight and under the ‘Italian skies”’ of 
Nebraska. 





From an artistic point of view 


basswood, and having glass on either side 
so that not a pound of honey is exposed to 
flies, dust or air. The display, however, 
consists principally of extracted honey of 
the crop of 1892, but the smali pyramid of 
honey seen at the left in the illustration is 
of this year’s crop. The comb honey is fair, 
but rather dark, though some white ex- 
tracted honey is shown, but the principal 
portion of the exhibit is dark, and the 
greater part granulated. 

A few sample bottles of metheglin from 
the apiary of August C. Davidson, Omaha, 
Nebr., are also to be found in the exhibit, 
as well as some very fine honey-vinegar. 

Though the whole exhibit is small, yet it 
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is very well arranged, and is indeed every 
way creditable. 

Mr. Chas. White, of Aurora, Nebr., be- 
sides having on exhibition his machine for 
putting sections together and putting in 
foundation, has one four-frame nucleus, 
and also one one-frame nucleus of Italian 
bees. He had a virgin queen sent from 
Nebraska, and she was mated at the Fair 
grounds, in all probability with a drone 
from the bees of the New York State ex- 
hibit. Mr. White is very proud of it, and 
would not accept $10 for the queen. The 
bees are in the window, and are viewed by 
many hundreds of visitors every day, being 
one of the ‘big attractions’ in this de- 
partment. ‘‘ Buckskin Charley,’ as he is 
called in Nebraska, is always on duty, and 
ready to explain to interested listeners all 
about bees and their management. He has 
been looking after the exhibit in the ab- 
sence of Bro. Whitcomb. 


In conclusion, permit us to say that if 
our readers desire fuller particulars of this 
exhibit, they should visit the Fair and see 
it with their own eyes. The bee and honey 
department in the Agricultural Building is 
the greatest as well as sweetest attraction. 
It is a splendid means of educating the pub- 
lic upon the importance and extent of bee- 
culture in America. Many are the expres- 
sions of surprise and wonder that are ut- 
tered by the endless procession of appre- 
ciative visitors. 





_>-- 


Mr. W. P. Crossman, of Ballinger, 
Tex., we regret to say, has received severe 
injuries upon one knee, which totally dis- 
ables him for further queen-rearing this 
season, and hence will be unable to fill any 
more orders this year. He desires his cus- 
tomers and friends to please take notice. 
We hope Friend C. will soon recover and 
be none the worse for his present misfor- 
tune. 


or 


The Louisiana Hotel is the place 
where the North American bee-convention 
will be held on Oct. 11th, 12th and 13th. See 
the advertisement of the hotel on page 292 
of this issue of the BEE JourNaL. Any of 
our readers who may be coming to the 
World’s Fair before the convention is held, 
would do well to *‘ put up”’ at the Louisiana 
Hotel. Full information about it is given 


on page 292. 








EDWARD WHITCOMB. 


There may be within the ranks of the 
honeymen — or honied men—a more 
jolly, good-natured, kind-hearted, and 
thoroughly agreeable man than is Bro. 
Whitcomb, of Friend, Nebr., but if there 
is such, we have not met him. We have. 
however, had the very great pleasure of 
meeting the subject of this sketch sev- 
eral times during the past few months, 
and in him we feel that we, as well as 
bee-keepers in general, have one whose 
friendship we all may well be proud of. 

Mr. Whitcomb was born in Susque- 
hanna county, Pa., on Oct. 24, 1843. 
At the age of 10 years, or in 1854, his 
parents moved to Lee county, Ills. At 
the breaking out of the late War he ep- 
listed in Company A, 34th Illinois In- 
fantry, aud remained until the end of 
that awful struggle. 

In 1870 he went to the progressive 
State of Nebraska, and settled near 
where the town of Friend now stands. 
It has been said that he first engaged in 
the bee-business while ‘ soldiering” un- 
der Gen. Thomas, in Kentucky, on 
marching with Sherman to the Sea. He 
has been President of the Nebraska 
State Bee-Keepers’ Association for the 
past two years, and has had charge, or 
has been the Superintendent, of the 
Nebraska apiarian exhibit at the State 
Fair for the past eight years. 

Mr. Whitcomb received his appoint- 
ment as Superintendent of the Nebraska 
apiarian exhibit at the World’s Fair, 
through the urgent request of the State 
bee-association. 

He does not run a large apiary—from 
25 to 30 colonies is the limit; but it is 
as well kept as any in the United States, 
and able to show as good results. 

Mr. W. is postmaster at Friend, and 
is also the editor and proprietor of the 
Telegraph—a bright, newsy newspaper 
published where he lives—which now is 
making its L6th year, and is the oldest 
paper in the county at this time. 

Judging from what we have heard, 
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and also from what we have observed at 
the World’s Fair, Bro. Whitcomb is a 
big man when it comes to honey exhibits 
at Fairs, as well as a fair man ip avoirdu- 
pois. (We would guess that he tips the 
scales at about 200 pounds.) As to his 
ability to get up a boney display, we 
need only to refer to page 297 of this 
number of the Brr JouRNAL, where 
will be found a picture showing the 
Nebraska honey case and contents at 
the World’s Fair. 

Speaking of apiarian exhibits at Fairs, 
we may say that perhaps the State of 
Nebraska comes very near leading all 
other single States in its excellent show 
of honey, wax and implements of the 
apiary. They have a building especially 


E. WHITCOMB. 


made for the purpose, which has been 
enlarged several times to accommodate 
the increasing demand for space that 
occurs each succeeding year. The major 
portion of the credit for such advance 
strides in apicultural things in Nebraska, 
is due, and is willingly conceded, to our 
good Bro. Whitcomb. No wonder that 
Nebraska bee-keepers look up to him as 
a leader, and a splendid promoter of 
their best interests ! 





Bee-Keeping for Profit.—We 
have just issued a revised and enlarged 
edition of Dr. Tinker’s book, called 
‘“Bee-Keeping for Profit.” It details 
his most excellent ‘‘ new system, or how 
to get the largest yields of comb and 
extracted honey.” The book contains 
80 pages in all, and is illustrated. Price, 
postpaid, 25 cents, or clubbed with the 
Bet JouRNAL for one year, for $1.15. 





GENERAL QUESTIONS. 


In this department will be answered those 
questions needing IMMEDIATE attention, and 
such as are notof sufficient special interest to 
require replies from the 25 or more apiarists 
who help to make *“ Queries and Replies” so 
interesting on another page. In the main, it 
will contain questions and angwers upon mat- 
ters that particularly interest beginners.—Ep. 





To Which Queen Do they Belong? 


On Aug. lst I removed the old queen 
from acolony of bees and introduced a 
new queen. ‘To-day I was removing 
some honey from the supers, and found 
about one dozen sections in the center 
of the bottom super with drone-brood 
in them—some hatched, and others just 
eating their way out. I found a queen- 
cell inone of them. I pulled the cap 
off, and out walked a queen. Now, to 
which queen do the drones and young 
queen belong—to the old queen, or to 
the one Lintroduced? Bees are doing 
splendidly. F. H. Moupy. 

Greenleaf, Kans., Aug. 23, 18938. 


ANSWER.—As the change of queens 
was made Aug. Ist, all work previous to 
that time must be credited to her, and 
the new queen must have credit for all 
work of the remaining 22 days to Aug. 
23rd. A queen usually hatchesin 15 
or 16 days from the laying of the egg, 
so that would make the queep-cell come 
in the time of the new queen, unless by 
some hocuspocus the bees delayed the 
hatching of the egg. A drone hatches 
out in about 24 days, so the drones 
hatched out, or just hatching, ought to 
be credited to the old queen. 





How to Make Honey-Vinegar. 


This being the season of year for 
making honey-vinegar, I would like to 
know a recipe forit. Ihave been trying 
to make some, but I can’t get it to sour 
or ferment fast enough. 

Kent, Ohio. L. G. REED. 

ANSWER.—Chas. Dadant & Son, of 
Hamilton, Ills., have had much experi- 
ence in making vinegar out of honey, 
and the following is their way, as de- 
scribedin ‘*‘ Langstroth on the Honey- 
Bee :” 

It takes from 1 to 1% pounds of 
honey to make one gallon of vinegar. 
Two good authorities on honey-vinegar, 
Messrs. Muth and Bingham, advise the 
use of only one pound of honey with 
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enough water, to make each gallon of 
vinegar. We prefer to use a little more 
honey, as it makes stronger vinegar, but 
the weaker grade is more quickly made. 
If the honey-water was too sweet, the 
fermentation would be much slower, 
and with difficulty change from the 
alcoholic, which is the first stage, into 
the acetic. This*change of fermenta- 
tion may be Murried by the addition of 
a little vinegar, or of what is common'ty 
called vinegar mother. 


If honey-water, from cappings, is 
used, a good test of its strength is to put 
an egginit. The egg should float, com- 
ing up to the surface at once. If it 
does not rise easily, there is too little 
honey. As vinegar is made by the com- 
bined action of air and warmth, the 
barrel in which it is contained must be 
only partly filled, and should be kept as 
warm as convenient. It is best to make 
a hole in each head of the barrel, about 
four or five inches below the upper 
stave, to secure a current of air above 
the liquid. These, as well as the bung- 
hole, should be covered with very fine 
wire screen, or with cloth, to stop in- 
sects. 

A very prompt method consists in 
allowing the liquid to drip slowly from 
one barrel into another, as often as pos- 
sible during warm weather. 


As we make vinegar not only for our 
own use, but also to sell to our neigh- 
bors, we keep two barrels, one of vin- 
egar already made, the other ferment- 
ing. When we draw a gallon of vinegar, 
we replace it with a gallon from the 
other barrel. 


> ~—2_P <- 
Swarming or Dividing—Golden Bees. 


I now have 7 strong colonies of mostly 
Italian bees. One colony is not pure, 
but from the two strongest I took nearly 
100 pounds of comb honey in sections. 
I started last spring with 5 colonies, one 
swarmed twice, and it will swarm again 
unless I do something to preventit. It 
is running over full of bees now. Would 
you advise me to get a queen and divide 
it, or let it swarm naturally? I have 
some empty hives and combs that I 
would like to have filled if itis not too 
late to do it this fall. 


It is very dry, and bees are not doing 
much but getting pollen in the mornings, 
but they have lots of honey in the brood- 
chambers. 

Please advise me, through the BEE 
JOURNAL, what to do, as I feel very ig- 
norant on most things pertaining to 
apiculture, but I am deeply interested 
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in it, and we do all enjoy honey go 


much. 
Are the Italians and golden bees that 
are advertised now, the same ? 
MARGARET S. Swary, 
Pendleton, Ind. 


ANSWERS.—Probably the best thing 
you can do is to let your bees alone. It 
is not desirable to have new colonies 
formed late in the season, as a genera! 
rule, either by swarming or dividing. 
The fact that your hives are boiling over 
with bees is no proof that they have any 
notion of swarming. Late in the season 
bees often hang out in large numbers 
without swarming. Mere numbers wil! 
not make them swarm. Even with a 
heavy harvest they are not likely to 
swarm so late, but when, as in your 
case, they are gathering very little, you 
may be sure there will be no swarming, 
and, if divided, the result would be un- 
satisfactory. 

Italians are often called ‘‘ golden,” 
and a good many different strains are 
claimed, some perhaps better, and some 
worse, than the general run. 





Ripening Honey—Feeding Sour Honey 


1. How can honey be ripened? 2. 1 
have some honey that is getting old and 
is sour. How would it do to feed it to 
the bees and let them store it in the 
hive? 8. Would it become as nice as 
new honey ? Cuas. S. Curry. 

Venice, Fla. 


ANSWERS.—1. Some think that honey 
can be ripened nowhere so well as in the 
hive by the bees. Others think it ripens 
equally wellin a room kept warm and 
well ventilated. Of course a consider- 
able surface, in the latter case, must be 
left exposed for evaporation. 

2. Better not feed for storing, but 
feed at a time when it will be all used 
up for rearing brood. 

2. No. 





Opening and then Sealing Cappings. 


After sealing brood or larve from 
three to six days, why are the bees eat- 
ing small holes in the cappings, and to 
every appearance feeding the larva, not 
all of it, but some of it, if as some of the 
best authorities claim, sufficient nourish- 
ment is furnished at the time sealed? 
The larve in cells opened present the 
appearance of Fig. 12, page 47 of “A 
B C of Bee-Culture,” which would be 12 
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daysold. The bees seal up these holes 
again. H. C. FInney. 
Council Grove, Kans. 


ANSWER.—That conundrum is a little 
too much for us; or are you trying to 
poke fun at us by asking a question you 
knew we couldn’t answer? We never 
before heard of bees biting open the 
cappings of brood, and then sealing 
them up again. Is there no possible 
mistake in the case ? 


| CONDUCTED BY 
Mre. Jennie Atchley, 


GREENVILLE, TEXAS. 


Wanted —A Sample of Foul Brood. 


I have been searching our State fora 
little piece of foul brood, and have failed 
to find it. If this meets theeyeof any 
one in any State that has foul brood in 
his apiary, please cut a small piece out 
and place it in a little, tight paper-box— 
say something like a capsule box—and 
mail it direct to Dr. Wm. R. Howard, 
509 Main St., Ft. Worth, Tex., who 
will pay all expenses, and for trouble. 
Please do this for us, as we wish to make 
some close microscopic examinations. 

JENNIE ATCHLEY. 





— 


The Best Hive for the South. 


Mrs. AtTcHLEY:—Which is the best 
hive for bees in the Southern States? I 
am inclined to the American frame, 
Simplicity hive. My intention is to run 
mostly for extracted honey. 

R. H. JAcoway. 

Dardanelle, Ark. 


Friend J., I have been vexed over the 
hive question more than anything else. 
I would Jike to impress upon all begin- 
ners, that the hive does not cut much 
figure in the matter, only, as I have said 
before, start out with a good movable- 
comb hive, not too large or too small, 





and one that you can make larger at 
will, and contract as you may desire. 
But by all means have your hives all 
uniform, or you will very soon regret it. 
The American hive, the Simplicity 
hive, or the Gallup, and almost all the 
movable-frame hives now in use, are a 
success in the hands of a good apiarist. 
We do not need any winter hive here, 
such as chaff-packing, etc., but a nice, 
well made movable-comb hive is all we 
need in the South. Better shun all ad- 
vertisements of hives that are said to 
give more honey than any other hive, as 
they are catch-penny advertisements, 
for it is the bees that produce the honey, 
not the hive. Give mea salt barrel, or 
log gum, that is large enough, and let 
me fix the furniture so that I can ma- 
nipulate it, and I will get as much 
honey as if the bees were in a palace. 
JENNIE ATCHLEY. 


When to Put on Sections. 





Mrs. ATCHLEY :—Please tell me about 
what time I should put on the sections 
here. I write to you because you are 
the only one near my latitude that I 
know of. F. N. GARDINER. 

Guthrie, O. T. 


Friend G., the best time to put on sec- 
tions is when the bees have just begun 
to gather honey from the flowers that 
produce your surplus. This will be in- 
dicated usually by bees being busy, and 
white specks of comb shown near the 
top-bars of the frames. Study your 
flowers, and always have your sections 
on in time to catch the harvest, but not 
before, as they become yellow if on the 
hive too long. JENNIE ATCHLEY. 


Oe 


Texas as a Honey State. 


On page 210, Mr. L. W. Rich asks, 
‘**What do the bees of Texas gather 
honey from in the new parts?” Such 
portions of Texas are the gold-mines for 
the honey-bees. Thousands of flowers 
are in bloom from February until De- 
cember, and among them horsemint, one 
of the best honey-plants Texas ever had, 
and the prairies are its home. In south- 
west Texas we have buffalo clover, 
catclaw, and other flowers too numer- 
ous to mention, and the country yet un- 
occupied by man is flowing with honey, 
as bees are plentiful and always found 
to be rich. 

In my estimation, Texas will carry 
the banner as a honey State, as all that 
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is lacking to-day is the bees, and they 
are fast being reared to stock our vast 
territory. Mark you, 10 years hence, 
Texas will produce more honey than any 
other State in the Union. Now, you may 
think that this is a broad assertion, but 


if youonly knew of the many apiaries | 
now numbering their colonies by the | 


thousands, and rapidly on the increase, 
but they are saying nothing about it. 
Why, Mr. Rich, bees will gather more 
honey in Texas than they can possibly 
gather in Iowa. JENNIE ATCHLEY. 
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Another California Honey Report. 


Mrs. AtcHLEY :—The season here is 
just about at a close, as far as further 
extracting is concerned. The yield 
was only 16 tons from 135 colonies, or 
about 240 pounds per colony. The in- 
crease was 85, or to 220 colonies, all 
told. The best colony gathered about 
600 pounds of surplus honey, and would 
have made a good record had they not 
been broken up to get queens from. 

A. F. UNTERKIRCHER. 

Redlands, Calif., Aug. 11, 1893. 
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Experience with a Queen inthe Mails. 


Mrs. ATCHLEY :—I recently ordered a 
queen, but she was notin my post-office 
box; but as I left the office, the post- 
master called me and showed me the 
queen-box, which was broken and split 
in two pieces, and of course empty. The 
postmaster said they had not seen any 
bees or queens. I asked to see the empty 
mail-sacks, and succeeded in finding one 
worker-bee. We concluded that our 
name was Dennis this time, and started 
to leave the office, when close to the 
door, where a crowd of people were 
standing but a moment before, I saw the 
queen on the floor, and I picked her 
up, hastened home with her in my 
hand, and placed her on the frames of 
the hive I wished to introduce her to, 
and I think successfully. It seems to 
me this is rather rough usage for a 
queen to survive. J. L. Bownpisu. 

Oxford, Kans., Aug. 21, 1898. 





Honey as Food and Medicine is 
just the thing so help sell honey, as it shows 
the various waysin which honey may be 
used as a food and as a medicine. Try 100 
copies of it, and see what good *sales- 
men’’ they are. See the third page of this 
number of the Bee JourNat for description 
and prices. 











Causes of Winter Losses—How 
to Prevent Them. 


Query 887.—1. What are the principal 
reasons for heavy losses of bees ina winter 
like the last one? 2, Can you suggest any- 
thing to insure safe wintering of bees, so that 
lossesin wintering would be the exception in- 
stead of the rule ?—A Mourner. 


1. Poor food, and severe winters. 2. 
Good food, and a good cellar, or thor- 
ough packing will ensure success.—A. 
J. Cook. 

1. Extreme cold and long confine- 
ment. 2. Adry cellar, with a uniform 
temperature of from 40° to 45°.—J. M. 
HAMBAUGH. 


1. Want of good food. Too long con- 
finement by reason of cold weather, and 
too much dampness. 2. Reverse the 
above conditions.—E. FRANCE. 


1. I think the reasons are light stores 
or long-continued cold. In the cellar I 
only lost the light colonies. 2. Keep 
them in the cellar.—Jas. A. STONE. 


This spaceis limited. It will require 
a long article to give any principal rea- 
son. We could suggest several methods, 
but space forbids.—H. D. Curtine. 


1. May be cold and long-continued 
confinement. 2. In cold places, keep 


them in a specially prepared cave, or in . 


a cellar with fire, if too cold without fire. 
—C. C. MILLER. 

1. Quantity and quality of stores are 
deficient, or the cellars are unfit to win- 
ter bees. 2. Better care and more out- 
door wintering in double-walled hives.— 
J. H. LARRABEE. 


1. Severe cold for a long time without 
a let up, for bees to fly, or shift on their 
combs. 2. Dampness and lack of venti- 
lation. 3. Insufficient and poor food.— 
C. H. DIrsBERN. 


1. The overloading of the intestines 
by the use of nitrogenous food, such as 
bee-bread, at a time when the bees have 
no opportunity to take a flight for the 
purpose of emptying themselves. 2. 
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Yes, pure granulated sugar stored in 
combs free from other food for winter 
stores will fill your requirement if the 
bees are managed in an ordinarily rea- 
sonable way otherwise.—R. L. Tay Lor. 


1. Long-continued cold weather. 2. 
Keep them at the right temperature in 
cellar. If you livein a climate where 
bees can fly out frequently, then put 
them in chaff- out-of-doors.— P. H. 
ELWoopD. 


1. I believe the principal cause is 
dampness and want of ventilation. 2. 
Since I have given my bees plenty of 
ventilation at the bottom of the hive, I 
lose scarcely any that have sufficient 
winter stores.—M. MAHIN. 


1. Long-continued cold weather, and 
a lack of proper preparation. 2. I have 
detailed my ideas on wintering, and the 
methods I use, in these columns at va- 
rious times. I see no reason for making 
any change in these methods.—J Ames A. 
GREEN. 


1. Long -confinement and unsealed 
honey. 2. Keep them in a well-sheltered 
place where they can have a flight at 
every chance. Thecolonies that win- 
tered best are those that hada flight 
when it seemed sure death for bees to 
venture out.—DADANT & Son. 


1. Lack of the right kind of food in 
the right place. 2. Yes; plenty of food 
in the right place. Place a cake of 
sugar candy 13¢ inches thick, and 8 
inches square, directly over the cluster, 
about the first of January. Bees starve 
to death. They do not freeze. —EmMERSON 
T. ABBOTT. 


1. Lack of proper conditions. 2. If 
the safe wintering of bees could be 
taught by a rule, the ‘‘ wintering prob- 
lem” would no longer harass the bee- 
keepers. I could give my theory, but I 
am not sure it would be valuable. This 
space is too limited, anyhow.—EuGENE 
SECOR. 

1. Long, cold winters are the causes 
of loss. When the winter is open and 
moderate I never lose any colonies ; but 
when long, hard winters overtake the 
bees, some colonies perish. This has 
been my experience in many years. 2. 
Oply that all care should be used to pro- 
tect the bees as though every winter 
was hard alike.—G. W. DEMAREE. 


The severe and long-continued cold 
weather. In cleaning out hives, where 
bees have died, foul air appears to be 
one factor. The weather was so severe 
that bees could not clean house, and the 
dead accumulated, closing up the en- 
trance. We hear of bees coming through 





in good condition in old hives split from 
top to bottom. I cleaned out a hive that 
had contained avery large colony, and 
well supplied with honey. The hive was 
a close, well painted Langstroth, with 
new muslin over a Hill’s device, and the 
cap filled with dry maple leaves. The 
entrance was so clogged with dead bees 
robbers could not enter.—Mrs. L. Har- 
RISON. 


1. You mistake. The heavy losses 
have mostly been the past spring. In 
1882 I wenton record as saying that 
after every winter in which we had con- 
tinuous cool and cold weather, we would 
have a heavy loss of bees, notwithstand- 
ing the pollen and all other theories that 
were advanced. The past winter and 
spring have again proven that this state- 
ment was correct.—G. M. Doo.LiTrLe. 

1. It is difficult to say, generally, 
‘*what the principal reasons for heavy 
winter losses” are. So many factors 
enter into the problem, that each case is 
an idividual one. Starvation is the prin- 
cipal reason for winter losses in my own 
locality (Mass.). 2. I can suggest noth- 
ing that has not been made public in 
text-books and the bee-journals for 
years. Study them carefully, and you 
will get about all the light there is on 
the subject.—J. E. Ponp. 


1. Our losses in Canada during the 
past winter were light. A light honey- 
flow, or a honey-flow which breaks off 
early, I believe usually precedes heavy 
winter losses. 2. I have great faith in 
the statement that bees will winter with 
reasonable certainty if they get sufficient 
proper stores, have a good queen, and 
are kept in proper condition during win- 
ter. The rules of health and life are as 
fixed with the bee as any other animal. 
—R. F. HOLTERMANN. 


1. I think there is no good reason. 2. 
Much unnecessary ado is made about 
the ‘‘wintering problem.” Like all 
other living things, our bees need 
warmth and food. Preparations for win- 
tering should be made early in the fall— 
not later than September. Each colony 
should have six or seven frames of well- 
ripened honey. If wintered on the sum- 
mer stands, they should be packed in 
chaff hives with at least 2 or 3 inches of 
dry chaff in the hollow walls at the sides, 
ends and bottom. Spread a new cloth 
of duck, or something of that kind, over 
the frames; but first lay three or four 
corn-cobs or sticks across the frames to 
hold the cloth up, and give the bees 
a passage-way over the frames. On top 
of the cloth put abont 6 inches of chaff, 
and cover it so that it will not get wet. 
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Close the entrance to about 4 inches. If 
cellar-wintering is preferred, prepare as 
stated above, and when the weather be- 
comes cold, place them in the cellar and 
cover with a board, which should be 
raised three thirty-seconds of an inch, 
and leave the entrance wide open.—Mrs. 
J. N HEATER. 


1. Inanswering this query, I answer 
for this locality (Wis.). Other sections 
might have had conditions different from 
ours. But little honey was gathered in 
this county, and that of poor quality. In 
the summer of 1892, bees swarmed but 
little, and a large per cent. of colonies 
had old queens at the commencement of 
winter. The winter commenced early, 
and was long and severe. The spring 
was the worst for bees of any that I 
have seen in my experience. Many col- 
onies that were in fair condition when 
taken from the cellar died in April and 
May. 2. Probably if Mourner would 
take his bees to California, he would be 
more successful in wintering ; and even 
here, bees fed plenty of granulated sugar 
stores for wintering, and fed early, have 
wintered fairly well.—S. I. FREEBORN. 

1. There are a great many things 
about the wintering problem that seem 
hardly understandable. But a_ long, 
windy, cold winter seems tobe the worst 
enemy of out-door wintering. The past 
winter has been a fatal one in some sec- 
tions where the bees were thought to be 
in good condition, and in other localities 
where little or no attention was given 
them they have come through in good 
condition. This is one of the things we 
cannot exactly understand. 2. But the 
important thing is to have your colonies 
just right—not too strong, with plenty of 
good honey stores, and the hives warm. 
If in the cellar, keep them warm and 
dry, and you can do little or no more. A 
certain amount, at least a third, of loss, 
must be expected.— WiLL M. BARNuM. 


1. I don’t know. 2. Send me your 
bees in the fall in good condition, and I 
will insure you the same number in tip- 
top condition the next spring, and 
charge you only 50 cents per colony to 
unload and puton board the cars. If 
vou have not a carload, get your neigh- 
bors to goin with you. Who will ven- 
ture? I think it will beat letting them 
freeze to death, don’t you? I can care 
for severa! thousand colonies, and would 
like to see this thing tried. I will un- 
load the bees, take good care of them 
all winter, and load themin the spring 
for DO cents per colony, and the freight 
in carload lots ought notto be more than 
$1.00 per colony, as 300 or 400 single 





story hives will go into a large car, and 
be taken off by the owners with but little 
more trouble than to put them into and 
out of the cellar. I have considerable 
experience in shipping bees in carload 
lots. I want to go to the bee-convention 
in Chicago, in October, and if there is a 
bee-keeper there that wishes to try the 
scheme, I will make a contract with 
him.—Mrs. JENNIE ATCHLEY. 





LANGSTROTH FUND. 


SON NF SRF R RFS AAA IRA INAS AISA IS FNL ESF UNLEN. 


[For years, bee-keepers have felt that they 
owed the Rev. L. L. Langstroth—the Father 
of American bee-culture—a debt that they 
can never very well pay, for his invention of 
the Movable-Frame Hive which so completely 
revolutionized bee-keeping throughout all the 
world. In order that his few remaining years 
may be made as happy and as comfortable as 
possible, we feel that we should undertake a 
plan by which those bee-keepers who consider 
it a privilege as well as a duty, might have an 
opportunity to contribute something toward 
a fund that should be gathered and forwarded 
to Father Langstroth as aslight token of their 
appreciation, and regard felt for him by bee- 
keepers everywhere. No amount above $1.00 
is expected from any person at one time—but 
any sum, however large or small, we will of 
course receive and turn over to Father L. 
All receipts will be acknowledged here.—Ep.] 


List of Contributors. 





Previously Reported................. $18 90 
Austin Reynolds, Cataract, Wis...... 50 
Wm. C. Wolcott, Eldorado, Wis...... 1 00 
R. E. L. Peck, Rockwall, Tex......... 25 

Ws. ch ckanctite cUchaveddin deni $20 65 





Convention Notices. 


INTERNATIONAL.—The North American 
Bee-Keepers’ Association will hold its 24th 
annual convention on Oct. 11.12 and 13, 1893, 
in Chicago, Ills. Not only is every bee-keeper 
in America, whether a member of the society 
or not, invited to be present. but a special in- 
vitation is extended to friends of apiculture 
it every foreign land, FRANK BENTON. Sec. 

Washington, D. C. 


NEBRASKA.—The yearly meeting of the 
Nebraska State Bee-Keepers’ Association will 
be held at Lincoln, Neb., on Wednesday and 
Thursday evenings, Sept. 13th and 14th, 1893. 
This will be held in connection with our State 
Fair, and we would be pleased to have Eastern 
visitors meet with us. One-way excur- 
sion rates will be given on all railroads from 
Chicago to Lincoln, at that time. Let every 
bee-keeper call and get acquinted with the 
Nebraska honey - producers, whose head- 
quarters are always open. 

York, Nebr. L. D. STILSON, Sec. 


oe 





Have You Read page 293 yet? 
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Bees Once Marking a Location, 
It Should Not be Changed. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


On page 820 of the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL for June 29th, 1893, I find, 
in reply to a question asked by J. M. 
Davis, regarding how the brood was to 
be supplied with water when working 
the Langdon non-swarming device, these 
words: ‘*Close the entrance of the 
front, but have a hole bored in the back 
of the hive; which hole will be easily 
plugged when required. In that way 
the working force will still go to the 
other hive, while young bees will! be able 
to care for the brood.” 

Like others, I have been wondering if 
the brood must not suffer when working 
hives on the Langdou plan, on account 
of all the field-bees being shut from the 
brood of one of the hives all of the time, 
though each hive has these bees alter- 
nately; suffering not only on account of 
water, but from lack of proper care, and 
in a cold spell, from the requisite degree 
of heat required for the best advance- 
ment of the interior of the hive from 
which the bees were excluded ; but I ob- 
ject to having these matters regulated 
as proposed above. 

Any one who has watched young bees 
on their first flight knows that as they 
go out at the entrance they turn around, 
heading toward the hive, viewing the 
outside, then slowly rise on the wing, 
describing circles, which enlarge with 
each one thatis farther from the hive, 
till lost from sight. In this way the -ex- 
act location of their home, or the entrance 
or doorway to it, is marked, so that when 
they return they know just where to 
alight. Now move that doorway three 
inches from where it was, while they 
are gone, and you will see that they ure 
are bothered to a certain extent, and 
will show it by hovering around for some 
time before alighting. Move it one foot 
to the right or left, aad it will take 





them from five to ten minutes to find it. 
Move it ten feet, and they will hardly 
find it at all, unless their hive be the 
only one in the near vicinity. 

After going from and to the hive 
several times, their exact location be- 
comes more and more fixed, so that a 
bee which has been going to and fro 
from a given point for a week will drop 
at that point, or within an inch or two 
of it, every time, and if the door has 
been put in some other part of the hive 
while she was gone, a confusion which 
is almost painful isthe result. If I am 
right, Mr Langdon overcomes this with 
his non-swarming device by the bees 
traveling along on foot to the entrance 
of the other hive, being led there by the 
smell and homelike sound coming from 
the same. But our ‘* Montreal Sub- 
scriber” proposes to allow the young 
bees to go out at the rear of the hive, 
through a hole, for a week or so, then 
plug the hole so as to shut this doorway 
up, thus causing not only the confusion 
spoken of above, but the loss of all of 
the bees which have thoroughly marked 
that hole as an entrance to the hive. 

But I think I hear him saying that he 
does not propose to plug the hole when 
the bees are flying, but do it at night 
when the bees are all in the hive. If 
such are his thoughts, or those of any 
one who reads this, I would reply that 
after the entrance to the hive is once 
thoroughly marked by a bee, that bee 
never marks its location again except in 
cases of swarming, long confinement to 
the hive, or something that so disturbs 
the colony as to cause each individual 
bee to mistrust that something has gone 
wrong, like their tree home in the woods 
being blown over, or some great shake- 
up, so as to throw them out of their 
normal condition. Hence, as the colony 
is not thrown out of a normal condition 
when such a hole is plugged up, our bee 
goes out where the light is seen, leaves 
the alighting-board in a straight line, 
gathers its load of honey and returns to 
the old spot marked, perhaps weeks be- 
fore, only to be lost unless the new 
entrance is near enough to entice it 
there. This was one of the things I had 
to learn when I first began to keep bees, 
and itis apparently about the hardest 
thing to teach the ordinary individual. 

The older readers of the BEE JouRNAL 
will remember how E. Gallup worked 
his twin hives, allowing the bees to 
occupy one part of the hive during the 
spring till that became filled with bees 
and brood, when a slide was removed 
from the partition separating the two, 
the other part filled with empty combs 
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anc the whole turned half way around, 
when he had the novel occurence of all 
the bees going out at one entrance to 
the hive, while all the returning bees 
came in at the other. As the young 
bees went out and marked their location, 
this phenomenon gradually disappeared, 
till after awhile it was not noticeable at 
all. In the fall, when the bees were all 
put back into one hive, the slide in the 
partition was left out till the bees were 
prepared for winter, when they would 
mark their location anew, shoulda flight 
in winter occur. 

The entrance in the rear of the Lang- 
stroth hive as used years ago, to be open 
during the summer for ventilation and 
closed in the fall when robbers were 
plenty, was one of the objections I had 
to that hive. Upon closing this rear 
entrance, the bees on their first flight 
afterward, would collect in large num- 
bers about it and perish. 

In this, as in al] other matters per- 
taining to our beloved pursuit, we 
should always conform to those un- 
changeable laws which govern the ‘ lit- 
tle busy bee,” if we would reap the best 
results from them. 

Borodino, N. Y. 


SO 


Appoint the Delegates—Apply at 
Once for a Commission. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY FRANK BENTON. 





In view of the international character 
which the convention of the North 
American Bee-Keepers’ Association to 
be held in Chicago Oct. 11th, 12th and 
13th, will have, it is especially desir- 
able that all the States and Territories 
of the Union be well represented. 


From several States and Territories— 
more particularly from some of those 
located in the South, the far West, and 
on the Pacific coast—the Secretary has 
no word that representatives have been 
appointed. He would respectfully call 
the attention of the executive officers of 
apiarian societies to this matter, and 
suggest, wherever possible, immediate 
action. And even in case the funds will 
not permit them to pay the expenses of 
delegates, there may be able bee-keep- 
ers who intend to visit Chicago at this 
time, and who would be glad to repre- 
sent officially their respective societies, 
or the apiarian interests of their respec- 
tive States. And the undersigned would 
further suggest to such parties an im- 
mediate application to the proper officers 





for suitable authorization. Should it 
not be possible to pay all of the neces- 
sary expenses of such delegates, then 
10, 25, or 50 per cent. of the sum, or 
the actual railway fare, might be of- 
fered. 

Doubtless those in charge of State ap- 
propriations may in some cases be able 
to commission expert bee-keepers to pro- 
ceed to Chicago and report on apiculture 
to their State authorities, and these rep- 
resentatives might also be named by the 
apiarian societies of which they are 
members as official delegates to the 
meeting of the North American. 


There can be neither harm nor humil- 
iation in any one’s asking for such an 
appointment, and unless bee-keepers 
themselves make the move, and urge 
this recognition of their industry, it will 
not receive it. Appropriations have 
been made—in many instances very 
liberal ones—to bring about a represen- 
tation of the agricultural interests of 
the various States at the World’s Fair, 
and money is constantly being expended 
in other ways looking to the develop- 
ment of these interests, and there is no 
reason why apiculture—one of the most 
neglected of these interests—should not 
receive its due proportion of the benefits 
which in most instances now go wholly 
to other better established branches of 
rural economy. 

The Secretary of the Society will 
cheerfully endorse applications of this 
nature from any with whom he is ac- 
quainted, either personally or by reputa- 
tion, or who present proper certificates 
from such. FRANK BENTON, 

Sec. North American B.-K.’s Ass'n. 
Apiarist U. 8S. Dept. of Agriculture. 
Washington, D. C. 
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Cause and Cures of Foul Brood 
More Fully Explained. 


» Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY WM. M’EVOY. 


When foul brood originated in my 
ariary in 1875, I was the only bee- 
keeper in my locality, and had been for 
eleven years before; so that my bees 
could not, and did not, get the disease 
from any other bee-yard. 

In April of that year one of my colo- 
nies swarmed out, and about two-thirds 
of its bees got into another colony before 
I got the hive closed. I then secured 


the queen and the bees that were clus- 
tered on the outside of the hive (which 
was only about one-third of the bees), 
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and returned them to their own hive. 
Then about sundown, when the bees had 
settled for the day, I examined this 
colony and found a smal! cluster of bees 
crowded in the center of the brood-nest, 
and from the sudden loss of so many 
bees, much of the brood was uncovered. 
I closed the entrance up smaller, and let 
them alone for awhile. Then when I 
examined them again, [I found the un- 
covered and uncared-for brood a rotten 
mass. 

The next time I examined this colony, 
warm weather had set in, and the decay- 
ing brood had gone from bad to worse, 
and was in a horrid state of decomposi- 
tion. I then exchanged all of its combs 
with my strongest colonies. 

Some days after that I again examined 
that colony (expecting to find it in good 
condition from the booming I had given 
it with sound brood from other colonies), 
and was greatly astonished to find it 
worse than ever. As it was then in the 
clover season, I cut all the combs out of 
every frame except about two inches of 
sealed honey along the top-bars, think- 
ing that everything would be all right 
when the new comhs would be built out. 
I was again sadly disappointed by find- 
ing the brood in a rotten state in the 
new combs. 

I then examined the colonies I ex- 
changed combs with, and found them all 
very bad. But as I had never seen any 
foul brood before, and had been led 
astray by the writings of other men, I 
could not at that time think it was foul 
brood, or that foul brood could originate 
in an apiary from the rotting of uncared- 
for brood. 

I then wrote several bee-keepers, tell- 
ing them that I had a kind of dead brood 
in my hives that was brown, rotten mat- 
ter that would stretch nearly two inches 
long when pulled out of the cells. Every 
letter that I gotin answer to mine, said 
that it was foul brood, and that I must 
burn up every hive with bees that had 
any of that plague. I had some very 
bitter experience then, before I downed 
that terrible disease. I had some 60 
colonies of bees at the time, and foul 
brood had got into many of them. 

The summer of 1875 was a good 
honey season, but I got very little honey 
on account of my apiary getting into a 
bad state with foul brood. I felt pretty 
“blue” over the fate of my apiary, 
which I had thought so much of, and 
often felt very much discouraged when 
many things that I would try would only 
end in failures. I struck a cure at last, 
and downed the disease in several ways, 
but they were all the same in principle. 








I found that what would gure in some 
cases would be a complete failure in 
others. 1 will here give some of my 
‘“*hits” and ‘“‘misses,” but not all, or 
this article would be far too long. 


SOME ‘‘ HITS” AND ‘‘ MISSES’ WITH FOUL 
BROOD. 


I took the brood out of the diseased 
hives and gave them sets of nice combs, 
and then watched them. I found that 
of no use in any case. 

I then went in for putting in about 
five cull combs that were sound, and 
leaving them in the brood-chamber for 
four days, and extracting from them 
each evening, and then removing them 
for another set of clean combs, which I 
left in to be extracted from when ready. 
That was a success in every case, but it 
meant considerable work. As I had to 
melt up the combs that were used the 
first four days, my combs were not going 
to hold out, soI took out the diseased 
combs, and let the bees build new combs 
in many colonies. In some of these it 
was a successful cure, and in others it 
was a complete failure, although they 
were all done at the same time. The 
honey-flow was good at the time, and 
the bees made combs very fast, and soon 
had larve in them. The colonies that 
were not bad when I took the diseased 
combs from them, were the ones that it 
failed on. 

I then let all build combs for four 
days, and then took them away, and let 
the bees build new combs the second 
time; in every case this made a complete 
cure. 

Before I got nearly through, the honey 
season closed, and then I had a very 
trying time, the weather being very 
warm, and no honey coming in, the bees 
would rob at a colony as soon as I 
opened it. I had to put all work off 
until evenings then, so as not to get the 
foul-broody colonies robbed out by the 
good ones and ruin them. 

I opened one hive very early one 
morning, expecting to get through be- 
fore the robber bees woulde find me out, 
but I kept it open too long, and the bees 
from one colony made a terrible raid on 
this foul colony. I shook some flour on 
the bees that were robbing at the foul- 
broody colony, and saw the white backs 
going into one of my best colonies. I 
examined that sound colony that same 
evening, that had been robbing so in the 
morning, and I never saw a sounder 
colony; then I examined it again in one 
week, and found it badly diseased with 
fou! brood, which they got by robbing 
ata foul colony that I unfortunately 
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kept open tog long one morning. After 
that I did all my work in the evenings, 
so as torun no risk, and give the bees 
plenty of time to settle down nicely be- 
fore morning. 

As there was no honey coming in then, 
I took out the foul-broody combs and 
put about five empty combs in their 
place, and fed sugar syrupin the even- 
ings, which the bees took down well. I 
extracted the sugar syrup the second 
and third evenings, before I fed the bees, 
and then took the combs out the fourth 
evening, and gave another set of combs, 
which I extracted from the second even- 
ing after I put this second set of combs 
in. I then left in this second set of 
combs for good, and fed up on them 
with sugar syrup, That also made a 
complete cure in every case. 

In the fall of that year, when prepar- 
ing my bees for winter, I found some 
foul-broody colonies among those that I 
never did anything with, as they seemed 
all right in the summer. I felt very 
much discouraged then, as I had done a 
lot of work, and thought all was right. 
I had then to do a good deal of thinking 
again to knock foul! brood out of my bee- 
yard so late in the year, with the nights 
so cold. I then thought if I could get 
sealed combs from the sound colonies, 
and remove the combs out of the brood- 
chambers of the foul-broody colonies, 
and give them the sealed combs, that I 
could cure them late in the fall, as the 
bees could not put the foul honey they 
took from the diseased combs, into the 
sealed combs that I would give them. 

I could not find any sealed combs like 
I wanted, and the weather was too cold 
for the bees to carry down the feed from 
the top of the hives; I then fixed up 
bottom feeders the exact size of the 
hives; they were shallow, bottomless 
boxes, with sticks across near the bot- 
tom to set milk pans on. The tops of 
the tin pans were level with the tops of 
the shallow boxes when placed in them. 
In the evenings I filled the pans with 
warm sugar syrup, then put plenty of 
straw in them, and then put them under 
the hives. The feed being warm, and 
only 34 of aninch from the bottom of 
the frames, the bees rushed into the 
pans, and soon sealed many combs. 

I then took the combs out of the 
brood-chambers of the foul-broody colo- 
nies, and gave the sealed combs from the 
sound colonies that I fed for the pur- 
pose. I did that about the last of Octo- 
ber, and where the combs were all sealed 
it made a complete cure. 

I did not get all the combs sealed, on 
account of the weather setting in too 





cold. I put in the foul colonies some 
combs that were not all sealed, and 
some of the combs were empty near the 
bottom of the frames. In the most of 
the colonies fixed this way, it was a fail- 
ure, as they had a chance to start brood. 
They did it too soon, and it went foul. | 
expected that, and watched for it. 

After that we had some fine fal! 
weather. I then got a good comb here 
and there from the sound colonies, cut 
the empty comb off the bottom of these 
combs, and moved the bottom of the 
frames up to the sealed honey from 
where I had cut the empty comb off ; by 
doing that, I had sealed stores without 
any empty combs. 

I then made a few cheap hives to suit 
these shortened frames Of sealed stores, 
and then put the bees in these from the 
colonies I failed on; that made a perfect 
cure, as it was all sealed honey. The 
bees having no place to put the diseased 
honey which they took from the foul 
combs, they had to keep it until they 
consumed it, and that ended foul brood 
in my apiary. , 

After that, when comb foundation 
came into use, and I was curing other 
bee-yards of foul brood, I made some 
‘*hits” and ‘‘ misses” with it, in curing 
foul-broody colonies. Sometimes I made 
perfect cures by taking all the combs 
out of the fouvl-broody colonies in the 
honey season, and putting in fall sheets 
of comb foundation. While that worked 
all right in several cases, it was a com- 
plete failure in others, where I did just 
the same. I found that everything de- 
pended upon circumstances, to make 
cures that way. If the foundation had 
a thick base, with very little cell marks 
on it, and the honey coming slowly, and 
the colonies not too bad with foul brood, 
it was acurein most cases. But where 
the foundation was well made, with 
good, high-walled cells, and a good 
honey-flow on, and the colonies badly 
affected with foul brood, it was a com- 
plete failure; because the foundation 
was worked out soon enough for the 
bees to store part of the deadly stores in. 

I then gave comb foundation starters 
for four days, so that the bees could 
have time to work them out and store 
the diseased honeyin them. Then in 
the evening of the fourth day I took 
them out and gave full sheets of comb 
foundation ; this made a perfect cure in 
every case. 


SEVERAL FOUL BROOD CHALLENGES. 


In the AMERICAN BEE JouURNAL of 
July 13th, page 54, Mr. Randolph 


Graden says that my method of curing 
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foul brood was a failure with him, and 
he warns bee-keepers not to be misled 
by me. I will now appoint Mr. Martin 
Emigh, of Holbrook, Ont., the Treasurer 
of the Ontario Bee-Keepers’ Association, 
to hold the stakes, and I now ask Mr. 
Randolph Graden to back his opinion by 
sending $100 to Mr. Emigh to hold, 
and I will hand him another $100 to 
hold until we test my methods of curing 
foul brood. I want Mr. Graden to send 
to Mr. Gemmill, of Stratford, Ont., the 
President of the Ontario Bee-Keepers’ 
Association, one of the worst cases of 
foul brood that he can find, and have 
my methods of curing that disease 
tested. If I win, Father Langstroth is 
to get half of the money, and if Mr. 
Graden wins, he is also to send half of 
the money to Mr. Langstroth. 


I think that Mr. Muth doesn’t believe 
that I can cure foul brood, or that my 
methods will cure the real, virulent foul 
brood. I would like a test case made of 
some of his sort of foul brood. If he 
will send one of the worst cases he can 
get to Mr. F. A. Gemmill, of Stratford, 
I will put up $150 or $300, that I can 
get him tocure it; the winner to send 
$50 to Mr. Langstroth. 


In the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL for 
some time back, I have read severa! 
letters from bee-keepers, going for me 
on this foul-brood question. I have not 
the time to answer them ai) just now, 
but must tell them that I have handled, 
cured and got curedin the last 17 years, 
more foul brood colonies, than any 
other 200 bee-keepers in the world put 
together. 


NOT SCALDING FOUL-BROODY HIVES. 


Some of these men are making a big 
fuss because I don’t have the empty 
hives scalded. I never in all the locali- 
ties that I have visited, in the Province 
of Ontario, had an empty hive scalded, 
except by two men; one of these men 
did so on his own account, and the 
other did it at the bidding of another 
man. I have had hundreds of foul- 
broody colonies cured in the same old 
hives, and will defy any man to get any 
of these men that I cured foul! brood for, 
to say that the empty hive did him any 
harminany way. Empty hives never, 
no, never, gave the disease ! 


SCOFFING AT SO-CALLED SCIENCE. 


In the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL of 
July 20th, I see that Mr. W. Z. Hutch- 
inson doesn’t agree with me on some 
points ; but when he says that I scoff at 
science, he puts that rather strong. 





I scoffed at a so-called scientist some 
years ago when he reported that the 
bee-keepers made the comb honey, and 
passed it off for bees’ honey. 

I scoffed at the opinions held by the 
so-called scientists on the spraying of 
fruit-trees with Paris green while in 
bloom, and I pushed their opinions to 
the wall, and named a committee for 
Parliament, to get an Act passed fixing 
the proper time to do such work. 

I scoffed at the science that told us 
that bees could make honey out of 
sugar. I knew if that sort of science 
got a-going in full blast, that it would 
ruin the honey-business in a short time. 


I scoffed at the science that told us 
that foul-broody colonies could be cured 
of that disease by drugs, which has been 
a complete failure everywhere in On- 
tario that it was tried. 

I scoff at the science that teaches that 
colonies kept full of rotten breod won’t 
sooner or later end in foul brood. 

Woodburn, Ont., Canada. 


- ——-e + 


The New York State Honey Ex- 
hibit at the World’s Fair. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY OREL L. HERSHISER. 


I wish to relieve the editor of any re- 
sponsibility concerning the facts and 
figures which form the basis of the edi- 
torial on the New York State apiarian 
exhibit on page 137, and I take pleas- 
ure in hereby acknowledging that I was 
the source of his information. 

On pages 200 and 201, the editor has 
gone through the painful operation of 
being ‘‘ straightened out” (?). This was 
not, however, a case where the ‘‘ crooked 
was made straight,” but exactly the 
opposite. 

It is-well known that the author of 
the letter on pages 200 and 201, above 
referred to is noted for his jocularity, 
but lest some of the readers of the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL might take his 
statements seriously, I beg to make a 
few statements of facts. 

You need not “ cut the figures in two” 
concerning the amount of honey we 
have on exhibition. I made the state- 
ment to the editor that we had about 
5,000 pounds of comb honey and about 
8,000 pounds of extracted honey on ex- 
hibition. I made no attempt at absolute 
accuracy, and he did not so publish it, 
but said ‘‘about” so andso. I did not 
weigh, have not weighed, and will not 
weigh the exhibits, and to avoid the ap- 
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pearance of wilful misrepresentation, I 


have used the term ‘‘about.” Itis my 
opinion, however, that there is a trifle 
less than 3,000 pounds of extracted 
honey, and a trifle more than 5,000 
pounds of comb honey in our exhibit. 
We purchased enough glass to put up 
3,000 pounds of last year’s extracted 
honey. 
fered some loss from breakage, and 
some from thieves, thus reducing the 
original amount of our extracted honey 
exhibit. 

We have on exhibition 1,000 (and I 
think a few over) cases containing comb 
honey, which, if full, would contain 
something over 12,000 pounds. The 
cases are not all full—in fact, not half 
of them are full—but to the best of my 
calculation we have, and have had, 
about 5,000 pounds of comb honey on 
exhibition, with the chances of its being 
more rather than less than that amount. 


You are right, Mr. Editor, when you 
say, ‘‘ This enormous exhibit of beauti- 
ful honey occupies 34¢ times the space 
taken up by any other State or foreign 
exhibit.” (This statement was made 
before the Illinois exhibit was here, and 
before we knew how much space they 
would occupy.) 


We have two cases each 25 feet long, 
two cases each 10 feet long, and one 
case 17 feet and 4 inches long, actual 
inside measurement. The aggregate 
length of our exhibition space is, there- 
fore, 87 feet and 4 inches. The out- 
side measurement would be something 
over 89 feet. The last-mentioned case 
is used for the exhibition of bees, and 
the average width of this case is a trifle 
wider than the other exhibition cases. 
The two 10-foot cases, and the case in 
which bees are exhibited, are against 
the wall. As no other State or country 
had, at the time in question, occupied 
more than one 25-foot case, the state- 
ment that ‘‘New York occupied 3% 
times the space occupied by any other 
State or foreign exhibit” was correct. 
We cannot avoid the conclusion that the 
statement made on page 200, to the ef- 
fect that our exhibit ** occupies less than 
2% times the space occupied by other 
exhibits,” is either intended for a joke, 
or else evidence that the writer’s early 
education in the rudiments of arithmetic 
is becoming impaired. 


The statement in the editorial, that 
‘*‘New York had on exhibition more 
than ten times as much comp honey of 
the finest quality, as any other State or 
foreign exhibit,” was also correct when 
published. (Illinois, as before stated, 


We have given some away, suf- | 





was not at that time here with her ex- 
hibit, and some new honey has since 
been added to other State exhibits.) 

Regarding the number of bee-keepers 
represented in the New York honey ex- 
hibit, I may say that at the time when 
we began preparations for our exhibit, 
nearly all bee-keepers had disposed of 
their fine honey. Many of them wished 
to make exhibits of the present season’s 
honey, if space could be reserved for 
them. Not knowing as to whether the 
rules regarding our space would be 
strictly enforced, I volunteered, and 
took the liberty, to make entries for 100 
pounds of comb and 50 pounds of ex- 
tracted honey for all bee-keepers who 
desired to make exhibits this year, with 
the understanding that they would {fill 
the space if they secured a good crop of 
honey fit to exhibit. We had enough 
honey so that each of these applicants 
could be represented by the proper 
amount in order to reserve the space. A 
few of these had no honey here, some 
only comb or extracted, and a few both 
comb and extracted. The observation, 
on page 201, to the effect that ‘the 
following New York bee-keepers each 
applied for space to be represented,” 
etc., is correct. 

The comb honey exhibit of actually 
over 2,200 pounds in the 25 foot case, as 
your critic observes, was nearly ‘‘all pur- 
chased of one bee-keeper.” There are 
also a few other exhibits in this case. It 
is a fine lot, and it would require vol- 
umes of exclamation points to indicate 
all the expressions of genuine admiration 
it has received by visitors who pause to 
gaze upon the beautiful sight. Mr. 
Fargo, of Batavia, N. Y., who produced 
this fine crop of honey, would blush with 
modest pride could he but hear some of 
these expressions of wonder and amaze- 
ment. No bee-keeper need ever be 
ashamed of sucha crop of honey. It 
needed no extra preparation for exhibi- 
tion. 

Yes, we did purchase all of last year’s 
honey in our exhibit, and have paid for 
it, and as a consequence our bee-keepers 
are not out of the use of their property 
fora year. Is it not quite as honorable 
for the State to bear the burden in this 
matter, as to have the bee-keeper loan 
the honey to the State? We are grati- 
fied to have it known that the Empire 
State is looking carefully after the in- 
terests of her citizens. When the honey 
is sold, the proceeds go to the State. 
Nearly all the new honey exhibits are 
loaned, and when sold the proceeds will 
be sent to the owners. There is no in- 


justice in this, as the new exhibits wil! 
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be out of the owners’ hands but a short 
time. 

In answer to the third paragraph on 
page 201, I beg to state that New 
York comb honey is just as white as that 
from Ohio or Ontario. On the average, 
our sections may not be quite so per- 
fectly filled against the wood as is the 
case inthe Ohio and Ontario exhibits, 
but we would have no difficulty in 
selecting from our exhibit as many, or 
more, perfectly filled sections as may be 
found in those ‘exhibits. The corres- 
pondent states on page 201 that his 
recollection is that neither Ontario nor 
Ohio has a section of honey on exhibi- 
tion that is not better and more per- 
fectly filled at the sides than is the best 
section in the New York exhibit. The 
writer referred to has seen these exhibits 
repeatedly, and I am satisfied he could 
not persuade even the most superficial 
observer that such was thecase. The 
statementis probably meant for another 
joke. If not, we would naturally be led 
to attribute the statement to loss of 
memory or dimness of sight. 

New York’s exhibit contains many 
sections that are quite perfectly filled at 
the sides, and we have placed them 
right sideup. The wood on the sides 
of the case does not cover up any imper- 
fections that may exist. If a section is 
placed in the section-case in such a man- 
ner that the top and bottom as it was 
made in the hive becomes the sides in 
the case, it frequently happens that 
every imperfection is hidden by the 
wood of the case. There is nothing 
illegitimate about this manner of put- 
ting honey up for exhibition, but it is 
always noticed by the careful observer. 
However, let the public judge of the merits 
of the exhibits. I wish to state that the 
ntimation in the Nebraska Bee-Keeper, 
that the honey in the New York State 
exhibit was gathered and produced in 
any other State than New York, and by 
any other than New York bees and bee- 
keepers, is without foundation, and ab- 
solutely false. 

I do not wish to cast any unkind re- 
flections on any exhibit, and have made 
these statements solely for the purpose 
of righting the wrong impressions that 
may have existed on account of the 
article on pages 200 and 201. Ohio 
has, in truth, an excellent exhibit. It 
is composed of fine honey, and the sec- 
tions are filled out against the wood. The 
cappings are white and even, and the 
apiarist, Mr. Boyer, of Ainger, Ohio, 
who produced the most of it, may well 
feel gratified with his achievement as a 
producer of fine honey. The extracted 





horey in the exhibit is also excellent, 
and the whole is very tastefully ar- 
ranged. 

The same may be said of the exhibits 
of Ontario. Canada is noted for her 
fine honey displays, and we of the 
United States would have been disap- 
pointed to have. seen anything but an 
exceedingly good show from our broth- 
ers across the line. 

The Michigan exhibit is not yet com- 
plete, but is nowin a process of rapid 
evolution. Judging from our former as- 
sociation with Bro. Cutting in Fair ex- 
hibitions, we are satisfied that visitors 
will remember Michigan’s honey exhibit 
as one composed of fine comb and ex- 
tracted honey artistically arranged. 


Iowa’s exhibit has developed wonder- 
fully under the hand of Bro. Kretchmer 
during the past week. It is not yet 
complete, but it will be before long, and 
I tell you it will bea ‘* beaut.” 


I understand the honey crop in Ne- 
braska has been nearly a failure this 
year, but with the means and honey at 
hand they have made a fine exhibit. 

California’s exhibit is not complete. 
There seems to be no one in charge. It 
contains a little fine-looking honey, but 
is far from complete, and seems to suffer 
the absence of a presiding genius. 


Indiana now has a tastefully arranged 
exhibit. It is unique in that it contains 
an exhibit of a kind of soft drink called 
**honey-dew.” I have sampled it, by 
the courtesy of Bro. Hill. It is delicious, 
and if bee-keepers would encourage its 
manufacture and use, it would opena 
new avenue for honey. 


Brothers Hambaugh and Stone are 
rapidly getting the Illinois exhibit in 
place. It will be fine and imposing 
when complete. 

All the honey exhibits are excellent, 
and a credit to those who have under- 
taken to install them. 

Chicago, Ills., Aug. 22, 1898. 


[For editorial comments upon the 
foregoing, see page 295 of this number 
of the BEE JouRNAL.—ED. | 
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Capons and Caponizing, by 
Edward Warren Sawyer, M. D., Fanny 
Field, and others. It shows in clear 
language and illustrations all about 
caponizing fowls; and thus how to 
make the most money in poultry-raising. 
Every poultry-keeper should have it. 
Price, postpaid, 30 cents; or clubbed 
with BEE JOURNAL one year, for $1.10. 
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&@® Do not write anything for publication 
on the same sheet of paper with business 
matters, unless it can be torn apart without 
interfering with either part of the letter. 





Not a Bad Yield of Honey. 


[have taken 2,500 pounds of fine white 
clover honey from 45 colonies this year. 
H. P. Fatcetrt. 
Dilworthtown, Pa., Aug. 22, 1893. 
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Bees Did Very Well. 


Ihave 5 colonies of bees, and they did 
very well this season. My best gave me 
over 200 pounds of nice honey. 

(Rev.) H. H. Fick. 

Lairdsville, Pa., Aug. 21, 1893. 
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The Season in Louisiana. 


Owing to the cold and late spring, coupled 
with excessive rains during the summer, 
my bees have not gathered surplus honey, 
excepting lately. I expect to extract next 
week. The lateness of the honey-flow is 
due, I suppose, to the fact that my bees 
haveswarmed so much, having over doubled 
the number of colonies this season. 

P. E. CouviLuon. 

Carencro, La., Aug. 21, 1893. . 
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A Lady’s Experience with Bees. 


Last spring I bought 6 colonies of bees 
and put them on my ranch on an island in 
view from Tacoma. They only gave me 
one new swarm this year, as the season was 
so late, but I had one case full of sections, 
and the honey was delicious. I had many 
beautiful flowers, one entire bed of mignon- 
ette, and the fragrance of the honey was 
very pronounced. I expect three cases 
more of sections, but only partially filled 
with honey, as the sweet clover (white) 
gave out, and the dry season came on. 

Mrs. Wo. Dunn. 

Tacoma, Wash., Aug. 28, 1893. 
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Light Honey Crop and Dark Prospects. 

The honey crop is light in this vicinity. 
Cold, wet weather in April and May pre- 
vented bees breeding much, so they were 
not ready for the honey-flow when it came. 
We have a little honey of very fine quality. 
Bees swarmed freely, and we havea fair 
increase, but the prospect for a crop from 





clover is very poor for next year, as dry, 
hot weather has almost completely killed 
the clover plants. There is no prospect for 
rain and the outlook is gloomy for bee- 
keepers. There is a light flow of honey 
now, but I don’t know what it comes from, 
it may be from buckwheat, although I don’t 
know of any in reach of my bees. 

Sam Wilson’s honey predictions have 
been verified nearly to the letter in this 
vicinity, for the last three years. Come 
again, Sam, next spring, Coon Rapids to 
the contrary notwithstanding. 

GREEN R. SHIRER. 

Greene, Iowa, Aug. 27, 1893. 
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A Swarm with Five Queens. 


It has not been a very good season here. 
I got some honey, but it is a kind of a 
mixed lot of dark and light honey in the 
same section. I had a first swarm come off 
in July, which clustered on a peach tree 
limb. They divided into five bunches. | 
lighted a smoker, so I could move them 
around in order to find the queens. I found 
five queens. There was a queen in each 
bunch of bees. I pinched the heads off of 
four of them, and gave them a nice, clean 
new hive, and they are doing nicely. 

C. V. Mann. 
Riverton, Ils., Aug. 28, 1893. 
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Heavy Flow of Honey-Dew. 


We have had a fair crop of honey this 
season, but there was a heavy flow of 
honey-dew before the middle of July, which 
mixed in and nearly ruined a good deal of 
nice honey. I have never before had honey- 
dew soearly. It is very dark and muddy- 
looking, but of good flavor for honey-dew. 
It appears like some we had four years ago, 
when it came the last week in August. Bees 
winitered well on that, and I think they will 
on this. Rainy weather hurt the honey- 
flow of white clover about two weeks this 
year. J. L. HUBBARD. 

Walpole, N. H., Aug. 22, 1893. 





Season in Tennessee. 


We have had an extra-good honey-flow 
this season. It continued from the middle 
of April until the middle of July. The sour- 
wood flow was also excellent. Bees did not 
get the full benefit of the early honey on 
account of bad weather and weakness of 
colonies. I have read a great deal on 
swarming. Bees will swarm sometimes, 
anyhow, no difference how they are treated ; 
at least it seems so with me. I have had 
some trouble along this line in the swarm- 
ing season, when I wanted a nice lot of 
sections finished up. I started in the spring 
with 22 colonies, and with good manage- 
ment and a good honey-flow I increased to 
31, and got a fair vield of honey. The honey 
prophet hit it here. A. C. Bass. 

Greenville, Tenn., Aug. 17, 1893. 





Read our great offers on page 290. 
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North American Convention.— 
We have received the following announce- 
ment from Secretary Benton: 


COLUMBIAN MEETING OF THE BEE-KEEPERS OF 
NORTH AMERICA. 


The North American Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation will hold its 24th annual convention 
on Oct. 11, 12 and 13, 1893, in Chicago, Ills. 


PLACE OF MEETING. 


A hall for the use of the Convention has 
been secured in the * Louisiana Hotel,’’ at 
the corner of 71st street and Avenue B, only 
a few minutes walk from the south en- 
trance to the World’s Columbian Exposi- 
tion. This hall is large, well-lighted, and 
in a quiet place. 


HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS. 


The ‘‘ Louisiana Hotel ”’ itself will furnish 
comfortable accommodations to members 
at very moderate prices. For a small room 
two persons pay daily 75 cents each. Larger 
rooms occupied by two, at $1.00 per person. 
Four persons occupying a room having two 
beds will pay 50 ceats each. Meals can be 
obtained in the hotel at reasonable rates, 
or at numerous restaurants in the vicinity. 
It is best to engage rooms by letter before- 
hand. 

The proprietors of the ‘‘ Louisiana Hotel” 
give us the use of the hall free, expecting 
that all the members, so far as possible, 
will take rooms with them, and as the 
prices are moderate, and rooms are neat 
and convenient, it is but just for all who 
can well arrange to stop there to do so. For 
this purpose, address, Manager *‘ Louisiana 
Hotel,’’ corner 7ist Street and Avenue ‘B, 
Chicago, Ils., stating what priced room is 
wanted. 


RAILWAY TICKETS AND BA€@GAGE. 


Most of the railways ticket to the Exposi- 
tion Depot, near which the ‘ Louisiana 
Hotel ’’ is located, and baggage should be 
checked to that station, thus avoiding ex- 
tra charges, as it is about seven miles from 
the city stations to the World’s Fair 
Grounds. Information as to rates of 
travel, the time tickets are good, etc., can 
be obtained of all local ticket agents. From 
many points—especially from cities having 
numerous competing lines—excursions will 
be starting which will permit those who 
can take advantage of them to go and re- 
turn at the usual rate for one fare, if not 
less than that. 


NOTICE OF ATTENDANCE OR OF PRESENTATION 
OF ESSAYS. 


The Secretary is desirous of obtaining, as 
early as possible, the names of all who con- 
template being present. Kindly notify 
him by card or letter. Also any who ma 
wish to present essays, the titles of whic 
have not yet been handed in, are requested 
to send to the Secretary at as early a date 
as possible the exact title, and a very brief 
abstract of the article, which will enable 





him to assign the topic its eer place in 
the programme. FRANK BENTON, 
Sec. North American B.-K.’s Association. 
U. 8. Dept. of Agricuture, 
Washington, D. C. 
It is to be hoped that all bee-keepers will 
arrange to attend this great convention. If 
all who fully intend to be there will let us 
know in advance, we will publish a list of 
their names. It will be interesting to know 
beforehagd whom we may expect to see. 





CONVENTION DIRECTORY. 


nie Time and place of meeting. 
Sept. 13, 14.—Nebraska State, at Lincoln,Neb. 
L. D. Stilson, Sec., York, Neb. 
Oct. 11, 12, 13.—North American (Interna- 
tional), at Chicago, Ills. 
Frank Benton, Sec., Washington, D. C. 
(ae In order to have this table complete, 
Secretaries are requested to forward full 
particulars of the time and the place of 
each future meeting.—TuHe Epitor. 








North American Bee-Keepers’ Association 


PREsIDENT—Dr. C. C. Miller....Marengo, Ills. 


VicEe-PrEs.—J. E. Crane Middlebury, Vt. 
SECRETARY—Frank Benton, Washington, D.C 


TREASURER—George W. York...Chicago, lils. 





National Bee-Keepers’ Union. 


PRESIDENT—Hon. R. L. Taylor.. Lapeer, Mich. 
GEN’L MANAGER—T. G. Newman, Chicago, Ill. 


<i 


(= The Reliable Incubator and Brooder 
Co., of Quincy, Ills., have a very fine ex- 
hibit in one of the live stock buildings at 
the World’s Fair, and for the last few days 
their space has been crowded with curious 
and interested people. The first hatch from 
their machine on exhibition there has 
proven a wonderful success. Two hundred 
eggs were placed in their machine of that 
capacity, and from it came 186 chicks. This 
is more than has been hatched by all the 
other ‘incubators put together, and the 
Reliable people are rejoicing in their great 
victory. they do not receive first honors, 
it will not be because of a lack of merit in 
hatching qualities. Their incubator and 
brooder combined is the admiration of all 

ultry men. Not only is their machine 

rst-class, but they are justly entitled to 
the name they bear—reliable and responsi- 
ble, and worthy of confidence and patron- 


age. 








Have You Read the wonderful book 
Premium offers on page 293 ? 
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Honey & Beeswax Market Quotations. 
Rules for Grading. 


The following rules for grading honey were 
adopted by the North American Bee-Keepers’ 
Association, at its last meeting, and, so far as 
possible, quotations are made according to 
these rules: 


FANCY.—AlIl sections to be well filled; combs 
straight, of even thickness, and firmly at- 
tached to ull four sides; both wood and comb 
unsoiled by travel-stain, or otherwise; ail the 
cells sealed except the row of cells next the 
wood. 

No. 1.—All sections well filled, but combs 
uneven or crooked, detached at the bottom, 
or with but few cells unsealed; both wood 
— comb unsoiled by travel-stain or other- 
wise. 


In addition to this the honey is to be classi- 
fled according to color, using the terms white, 
amber and dark. That is, there will be * fan- 
cy white.” ** No. 1 dark,” etc. 


The following Quotations are for Saturday, 
Sept. 2, 1893: 


CHICAGO. ILi.—Comb honey is coming in 
plentifully—most of it fancy and No. 1 white. 
White extracted scarce with plenty of inquiry 
forsame. Wequote: Fancy white, 16c.: No. 
1 white 15c.; fancy amber, 14c.; No. 1 amber, 
14c, Extracted, white, 8c.; amber, 7c. Bees- 
wax doesn’t move at any price. J.A. L. 


CHICAGO, Itu.--We are having free re- 
ceipts of honey and our sales are quite good. 
Up to now we have had very littic surplus. 
Prices are 15@16c. for the best grades. Dis- 
colored combs and the darker grades gener- 
ally are not meeting with any demand. Ex- 
tracted honey sells at 5@7c., according to the 
color, flavor and style of package. Beeswax, 
20@22c. R. A. B, & Co. 


CHICAGO, ILL.—We quote: 
at 1l6c.; choice, 15c.; No. 2, 13@14c.; poor, 
12¢c. With prospects of a large crop, we ad- 
vise early shipments tothe murket, Extracted 
selling at from 5%4%@7c., depending upon the 
color, flavor and style of package, and quan- 
tity the buyer will take. Beeswax, 22@24c. 
We have no stock on hand. 8S. 'T. F. & Co. 


Fancy selling 


KANSAS CITY, Mo.—We quote: No. 1 
white, 16@17c.; No. 1 amber, 14@1lic.; fancy 
dark, 12@13c.; No. 1 dark, 10@12c. Extract- 
ed, 6%@7c.; amber, 54%@6c.; dark, 5c. Bees- 
wax, 17@18c. C.-M. C. Co. 


ALBANY, N. Y.—More demand for honey. 
White comb, 15@16c.; mixed, 13@1l4c.; dark. 


11@12c. Extracted, white, 74@s&c.; mixed, 7 
@7%c.; dark, 6@C%c. Beeswax steady at 26 
@28e. H. R. W. 


CINCINNATI, O0.—Demand is fair for ex- 
tracted honey at 5@8c., with a good supply. 
Quite a number of small arrivals of nice comb 
honey found a ready sale during the last few 
weeks. Demand is fair. The close money 


market causes slow collections and makes it- 
self felt on the demand of all merchandise, in- 
cluding honey. 
Beeswax—Demand fair, at 20@23c for good 
to choice yellow. Supply good. 5. 


C.F.M.&§ 
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BOSTON, MAss. — Fancy white, 16@18¢c,; 
No. 1 white, 15@16c. Extracted, white, 7@8c..: 
amber, 6%@7c. Beeswax, 25@28c. B. & R. 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—Our market remains 
very quiet. Extracted continues to arrive 
freely; the market is well supplied, and the 
demand is light. Wequote: Southern, com- 
mon, 60c. per gallon; fair to choice, 65@75c. 
per gallon; California, 6@6%c. per lb. No 
new comb honey on the market as yet. Bees- 
wax, gradually declining; 25c. for good yel- 
low at present. H. B. & 3. 





KANSAS CITY, Mo.—Stock very light of 
comb honey. No extracted on the market. 
Demand is good. We quote; Fancy white, 
17@18c.; No. 1 white, 15@16c.; fancy amber. 
14@15c.; No. 1 amber, 14c.; fancy dark, 13@ 
l14c.; No. 1 dark, 13c. Extracted, white, 7@ 
7%c.; amber, 64%@7c.; dark, 5c. H 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—There is quite an 
active demand this week for honey, especially 
white comb honey in 1-lb. sections. Dark is 
very slow sale. Stock on hand in this market 
is very light. Receipts have not been enough 
to supply trade during the past 10 days. Fan- 
cy white conb honey, 18@20c.; No. 1 white. 
17e.; fancy amber, 16c.; No. 1 amber, l4c.; 
fancy dark, 12¢c.; No. 1 dark, 10c. Extracted 
California 60-lb. kegs, 9c. Beeswax, unsal- 
able. J.A.8. & Co. 





List of Honey and Beeswax Dealers, 


Most of whom Quote in this Journal, 


Chicago, fills. 
J. A. LAMON, 44 and 46 So. Water St. 
Rk. A. BURNETT & Co., 161 South Water Street 


New York, N. Y. 
F. I. SAGE & SON, 183 Reade Street. 
HILDRETH BROs. & SEGELKEN, 
28 & 30 West Broadway. 
CuHaAs. ISRAEL & BroOs,, 110 Hudson St. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
ScHacut, LEMCKE & STEINER, 10 Drumm St. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
J. A. SHea & Co., 14 & 16 Hennepin Avenue. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
HAMBLIN & BEARSS, 514 Walnut Street. 
CLEMOMS-MASON Com, Co., 521 Walnut St. 
Albany, N. Y. 
H. R. WRIGHT, 326 & 328 Broadwar. 


Hamilton, [lls. 
CHAS. DADANT & SON. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
C. F. Mots & Son, cor. Freeman & Central! avs. 
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See Our New Premium List on 
page 293, and then decide to get some of the 
premiums offered for securing new sub- 
scribers forthe BEE JouRNAL. We want 
every one of our present subscribers to 
help us increase the number of our regular 
readers. Will you see what you can do 
toward it ? 











